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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 
PEARSON. 


(Continued from page 323.) 


There are many publications in the world. 
Some of them have a tendency to corrupt the 
morals of those that read them; such as these 
have never come much in my way, nor durst I 
have spent my time in reading them. But there 
are many deemed more innocent; and such, 
books as have been introduced into my family, 
I have thought it right to view the nature of, 
and to consider what tendency they might have 
upon minds that seemed to take delight in them ; 
and I have this to propose to the serious con- 
sideration of all, especially the youth, or even 
those more advanced in our Society, to whom 
such books are pleasing; to such I say, “ Read 
the Scriptures and other good books, and ob- 
serve the tenor of your minds while reading ; 
and you will feel which of them draws nearer to 
God, these publications I have been hinting at, 
or those that have been penned by the witnesses 
of our Saviour’s life and death.” 

In the records of his life, we shall perceive 
where the Master’s footsteps have trodden in 
deep humility. Then view the wounded side, 
and the print of the nail; in viewing which, 
living virtue seems to be felt. Such authors, 
we must believe, have been with Jesus. It was 
reading his sufferings in my early youth that 
melted me, as heretofore acknowledged, and 
bound me te his pure spirit. Oh! that all man- 
kind saw it asJ now do! how fearful they would 
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NOT GO; KEEP HER} FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


No. 22, 


one 


be of laying out that money for unprofitable 
publications, which might be better employed ; 
neither dare they waste their precious time in 
reading them. 

8th month 6th, 1810.—I_ have been surprised 
that the older and more infirm | grow, the more 
[ am enlarged in mind, and the more illuminated 
in regard to Scripture sentences. Oh! how the 
watchword, when it comes, brightens upon my 
mind, and inwardly gives me to expatiate there- 
upon. It is the Lord’s doings, and marvellous, 
indeed, in my eyes. Lord, what am I, that 
thou cuntinuest thus to acknowledge me, and 
that thou thus expandest my heart in old age, 
when the keepers of the frail building tremble 
exceedingly; and I am so humbled, thereby, as 
to consider myself abject, mean, and unworthy 
of a place where the Majesty of Heaven resides ? 
Oh! when this mortal shall put on immortality, 
and every seed its own body, mine must surely 
be as of the lowest order of angels! sown in 
weakness, even if it be raised in power. But 
cease, my soul, to pry into the secrets of eternity ! 
The lowest mansion in the Father’s house, will 
far, very far, overpay my services. Oh, Lord! be 
near at the winding up of time, is my sincere 
prayer. 

14th of 11th month, 1810.—This day we had 
a very confirming season in our silent week-day 
meeting. ‘I thought I would never more doubt 
being under the notice of Heaven, the evidence 
was so strong, and my love seemed perfect God- 
ward; so that it cast out all fear. I neither 
feared death, hell, nor the grave. The armies 
of the aliens, for the present, were entirely put 
to flight. My faith was strong gespecting my 
own well-being, and even I had faith for those 
who that day gathered with me. Weeseemed 
indeed come to Zion, the city of the living God, 
and gathered in spirit with an innumerable com- 
pany of angels. 

Previous to this precious season, I had had 
very great openings into Divine things, pertain- 
ing to another life. Things so sacred as not to 
be meddled with; which brought me to think 
I should soon be gathered; and in looking at 
the ministry I had been gifted with, and how I 
had moved under the openings I had been favor- 
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ed with, although I felt no condemnation, my 
gift seemed as if it might be taken from me, yet 
not in displeasure, I had such siftings in meet- 
ings, and was so emptied as from vessel to 
vessel. 

I thought the Lord would relieve me from my 
laborious wadings, which I thought to others 
had been of little service; and that he would 
bestow my gift on some other. I hinted at it in 
one of our meetings ; and although it seemed to 
me almost unprecedented, first to cause to bring 
forth fruit, and afterwards to withhold from 
fruitfulness; yet my spirit was preserved quiet 
under it. And in this week-day meeting I saw, 
as from the mount, that such trying seasons as I 
have often been led into in our meetings, were 
requisite, lest I should be exalted through those 
sublime revelations I have been favored with. 
This effected for me what the thorn in the flesh 
did for Paul: and I now seemed one of the 
least ; and viewed myself in a truly abject light. 

12th month, 1810.—I have transcribed a piece 
out of Piety Promoted, thinking perhaps it may 
be, by me, experienced near my close. 

“It is not always from the most conspicuous, 
on the scene of action, that we hear the most 


triumphant expressions of hope and praise at the | 


approach of death. The same baptisms which 
are the means of qualifying for eminent service, 
sometimes induce a fear, a depression, a sense of 
unworthiness in the instrument, which makes it 


slow in believing that the Lord vouchsafeth to 
regard it, and that he will finally crown it with 
eternal blessings ; though it may have often had 
to hold forth his unfailing loving kindness for 


the encouragement of others.” I am far from 
looking upon myself as ever conspicuous; but 
my unworthiness suggests a fear that I may be 
thus tried. 

12th month, 1810.—I was confined through 
indisposition ; and my wounded spirit and bleed- 
ing heart were in great need of inward healing 
from the God of all consolation and comfort. 
Though one of the unworthiest, [ ventured to 
look towards his holy habitation for help, and 
he graciously vouchsafed to heal with these 
words: ‘*No weapon formed against thee shall 
prosper, and every tongue that riseth in judg- 
ment against the precious seed, the Lord will 
condemn.” 

Monthly Meeting, Pardshaw Hall, 23d of 7th 
month, 1811.—While at James Graham’s, I 
thought it a very favored time: the glory of the 
Lord, as it appeared to me, filled the house ; and, 
sitting upon the mercy seat, each seemed to have 
the gracious privilege of pardon. It brought to 
my remembrance the apostle Paul, when he was 
caught up into the third Heaven, and saw and 
heard what was not lawful fora finite creature 
to utter; neither dared I to utter, on the side 
of mercy, what I then felt. I thought if I had 
continued thus under the immediate sense of 
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God’s presence, I should neither have felt hun- 
ger nor pain; but it was not a state to be con- 
tinued in; for oh! upon my return, the gracious 
presence was withdrawn. I do not say a mes- 
senger of Satan was sent to buffet; but I was 
plunged into heart-rending doubts, respecting 
my own salvation, thoroughly preventing my 
being exalted above measure, for abundant 
revelation, vouchsafed to me that precious 
season. 

I did not see I had missed in my communica- 
tions to the Friends gathered ; I had not kindled 
a fire, and warmed myself at the sparks thereof, 
that I had thus to lay down in sorrow. How 
awful would be such another season of rising in 
my spirit, out of the reach of sorrow, in which 
there was no partition wall between God and my 
soul, lest such another fiery baptism should suc- 
ceed! Qh! Lord, I beseech thee, keep me in 
thy patience; and let thy refining power leave 
nothing wrong in me unsubdued. Thou, Lord! 
knowest what I have gone through in my youth ; 
and all along thy hand has been heavy upon me. 
Thou, Lord! has often given me to see that 
thou imputest no iniquity to me, but hast given 
me a sense that I had full acceptance with thee : 
‘“* Why art thou cast down, oh my soul ! and why 
art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in 
God, for I shall yet praise him !” 

In penning these remarks, I find good to arise, 
which rather binds up my broken heart; for 
although I have heavy trials in the outward, 
they have had no share in my present plunging. 
It was because my beloved had withdrawn him- 
self and was gone. Now, a dispensation of this 
nature would not have dismayed me to such a 
pitch, provided 1 had not been so long in the 
Ministry.- The Great Master, I thought, had 
fully tried me as to exaltation, and proved that 
I had never dared to say: “The Lord saith,” 
when he had not spoken ; so that I really hoped 
[ had been established upon the immovable rock ; 
but I find, they that think they stand, should 
take heed lest they fall. Neither are we to 
recur to those sublime discoveries which our 
openings in the gift have manifested ; but, after 
great favor in vision, to suffer all to return to the 
fountain whence they sprung. Ah! then, how 
emptied and stripped are we; for vessels used 
must be washed. How unsafe for us, then, to 
feed upon any good we have been enabled to 
do? And we experimentally find it to be the 
truth, that it is not for works of righteousness 
which we have done, but of his mercy,we are 
saved ; and that it is by the washing of regen- 
eration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
for which I pray. 


(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. I. 
Titusville, Venango Co., Pa., 7th mo. 23d, 1861. 


Being now on an excursion through this oily 
region, it has occurred to the writer that a few 
facts, hastily dotted down by an eye-witness, 
might possess some interest for the readers of the 
Intelligencer. He is the more inclined to this, 
in the hope that others may also be induced to 
furnish, during their summer rambles, what may 
strike them as of especial interest. 

It is said that this place, which, one year 
since, contained only 450 inhabitants, now num- 
bers 1500. If the increase of new buildings is 
any confirmation of this assertion, it may be 
found in the appearance of the town; from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of them having been 
built within the last twelve months—in ap. 
proaching the place, the new roofs and white- 
painted buildings, glistening on every hand,— 
those erected at the close of last summer were 
many of them of a temporary character; but 
this season, substantial and commodious stores 
and dwellings have been largely multiplied. 

But to the oil business itself. Atthe present 
moment, in consequence of the pressure of the 
times everywhere, very few sales are being 
made, the owners preferring to hold the article, 
rather than sell at the present depressed price. 
This feeling has also caused some to stop pump- 
ing, for a season, desiring to avoid the expense 
until there is more demand. 

The most active scene of operations is about 
half a mile below the town, in a meadow on Oil 
Creek. This meadow embraces nearly one hun- 
dred acres, and is cut up into one-acre “ claims” 
or ‘‘ leases’’—the bonus for the lease, in some 
instances, being one-half of the oil realized. 
Standing about the centre, we counted, within 
sight, seventy-five “ derricks,” originally erected 
over the site that may have been selected for 
boring, and when successful, retained for pump- 
ing. We knew there were a number more, be- 
hind trees, out of sight, and in the edge of the 
woods ; what were counted were from one stand- 
point alone, and there must be over a hundred 
in this one meadow, as some of the leases have 
two, or even three, either wells in active opera- 
tion, or borings on them. There are also a 
number more turther down the creek. A num- 
ber of steam engines are at work for both opera- 
tions, and in a few instances one engine may be 
seen pumping one well, and so rigged as to be 
boring for oil in another adjacent spot. A 
patented “ horse-power,’’ however, has just been 
introduced, which bids fair to supersede steam, 
at least for wells of moderate depth. 

Boring proves sometimes to be an expensive 
experiment. We were shown one where a depth 
of seven hundred feet has been attained without 





success; and although the proprietors have ex- | 
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pressed the determination not to stop short of 
eight hundred, it is thought they are about 
| ready to quit; and that they must have expend- 
ed some fifteen hundred dollars, exclusive of 
their engines. Contracts for boring are general- 
ly made, and the charges usually are two dollars 
per foot for the first two hundred feet, and two 
dollars and fifty cents per foot for the next hun- 
dred, &c. If the proprietors furnish the power, 
the charge is considerably less. The yield is 
very varied ; no average quantity can be given ; 
with some, from ten to twenty barrels per 
twenty-four hours. The whole thing is yet in 
its infancy; and the idea that at first prevail- 
ed, that a man had only to bore a little hole, 
procure his oil, and speedily realize a fortune, 
without system or economy, is fast exploding. 

One fact has been conclusively ascertained— 
that to be successful, deep boring must be re- 
sorted to. There is a singular fact in connexion 
with the water pumped up with the oil—it is 
exceedingly salt, more so than we have ever 
tasted sea water, and the greater depth from 
which it is obtained, the more saline it is. Dare 
we venture to predict, that some day in the 
future extensive sa/t works may be connected 
with some of these oil wells ?—why not? 

No oil of any importance has been found nearer 
than about half a mile be/ow the town. All, or 
nearly all, attempts higher up, have signically 
failed——the instance spoken of above was one— 
and yet there are no indications to govern in one 
case over another. 

In reference to depth, from four to five hun- 
dred feet are frequently requisite, and a number 
are about to recommence some that were 
— at between two and three hundred 
eet. 

It is our purpose to visit the “ flowing wells,” 
some miles distant, to-morrow, and if time per- 
mits, ere this is mailed, some notice of them 
may be appended. 

Towards the commencement of thisarticle, men- 
tion was made of the population of Titusville. 
It is supposed, in addition to that number, there 
must be a floating population of nearly five hun- 
dred in the “shanties”? and boarding-houses 
located in the meadow, which is the scene of 
these busy operations. 

With the “shanties” and boarding-houses, 
herein spoken of, must not be associated the 
idea of the filth and desolation so generally the 
accompaniment of the hovels on the lines of 
newly-made railroads and canals, as our ob- 
servations, as well as experience, while partaking 
of the hospitalities of the table of one of them, 
fully satisfied us. An air of comfort and cleanli- 
ness pervades most of them, which was as unex- 
pected, as it was gratifying; although so near. 
to a town and its adjacent farms, the occupants. 
of this busy meadow are almost entirely de- 
prived of vegetables. No one in this vicinity 
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raises anything of this description for sale, 
hence the deficiency. 

But I must hastily close. 


————__-—<9 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
WILLIAM CODDINGTON AND THE QUAKER 
STATESMEN OF RHODE ISLAND. 
BY JOHN GOULD, OF HUDSON, N. Y. 


J. M. E. 


We are now in the midst of a fierce political 
excitement,* our newspapers are full of fiery 
words, our pulpits are not free from partisan 
utterances ; broad, deep streams of bitterness are 
flowing from the mouths of our professional 
orators, the shops of our mechanics, the count- 
ing houses of merchants and the offices of pro- 
fessional men, are vocal with animated political 
disquisitions ; even the nursery, and the parlor, 
and the dining room partake of the prevailing 
contagion, echoing and re-echoing with the 
sounds of partisan warfare. 

Seeing what we see, and hearing what we 
hear, we are apt to suppose that we have taken 
the gauge and mensuration of the highest forms 
of political frenzy and partisan hatred. 

But we are greatly mistaken in our opinions ; 
our severest strivings are moderate compared with 
those which rent the infant colony of Massa- 
chusetts from the year 1632 to 1636. 

Our political disputes have their origin in 
merely temporal interests; theirs were excited 
by matters which they believed would affect the 
eternal welfare of their souls. Each man, aye, 
and each woman too, talked and acted as though 
in the very presence of Jehovah, and fought the 
battle against what they believed to be error as 
though they were engaged in personal conflict 
with the prince of darkness. 

The establishment of the colony of Rhode 
Island grew out of these disputes, and in them 
were formed and trained the minds of those 
acute and able men, who subsequently flourished 
so conspicuously as the Quaker statesmen of 
Rhode Island. 

John Cotton was the most powerful and 
influential minister in Boston ; learned, eloquent, 
and insinuating in his address, gentle and 
sympathizing in the sick room and in the social 
circle, he was greatly beloved by his flock and 
won for himself an ascendency among the colon- 
ists of the Bay somewhat similar to that which 
was exercised by the Pope in Rome. 

So much were his sermons esteemed, that the 
male members of his church were accustomed to 
meet once a week to repeat such portions of 
them as they could remember, and to apply the 
doctrines taught in them to the solution of such 
difficult questions as arose in their daily pro- 
gress in the religious life. These sermons and 
the topics mooted in them were the themes of 
common daily conversation amongst friends and 





*This essay was prepared during an exciting political campaign. 
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neighbors; when men casually met, after the 
customary remarks about health and the weather, 
the last sermon was the unfailing topic of the 
colloquy. 

At length the female members of the church 
established weekly meetings amongst themselves, 
having for their object improvement from the 
much prized sermons, and the application of 
them to the peculiar trials, temptations and 
duties of the female sex. 

There were at that time many women of 
extraordinary mental power in Boston, whose 
minds had been thoroughly trained to appreciate 
and to enjoy the most subtle refinements in theo- 
logical enquiries; among these, the celebrated 
Ann Hutchinson was justly the foremost ; pos- 
sessing a noble and commanding person, a ring- 
ing and melodious voice, and an intellect in which 
the metaphysical and practical elements were 
remarkably blended, she at once entered with 
great boldness into the abstruse theological 
questions which her pastor delighted to discuss. 

The extraordinary powers of Ann Hutchinson 
drew large numbers to the attendance of these 
meetings ; she deduced her authority for holding 
them from the injunction of Paul, “that the 
elder women should teach the younger,” (Titus 
ii. 3-5), and her addresses, which took the form 
of commentaries on Cotton’s sermons, were at 
times richly abounding in all the elements of 
eloquence and power. 

Possessing a bold and masculine spirit, she 
did not shrink from drawing the logical infer- 
ences of Cotton’s opinions to an extent from 
which his more timid spirit instinctively shrank. 

She advocated these logical inferences with 
such ability as to wring reluctant praise even from 
her enemies. Johnston in his ‘“‘ Wonder-work- 
ing Providence,” calls her “ the master piece of 
woman’s wit.’ Cotton Mather, in the Magnalia, 
describes her as “a gentlewoman of an haughty 
carriage, busy spirit, competent wit and a volu- 
ble tongue.” 

Gradually, she thus built up a coherent sys- 
tem of doctrines. According to Neal in his His- 
tory of the Puritans, she taught “ that believers 
in Christ are personally united to the spirit of 
God—that commands to work out our salva- 
tion with fear and trembling, belong to none but 
such as are under the covenant of works; that 
sanctification is not a good evidence of a good 
estate; she set up immediate revelation about 
future events to be believed as equally infallible 
with the Scriptures, and a great many other 
chimeras and fancies, which, under a pretence of 
exalting the free grace of God, destroyed the 
practical part of religion, and opened a door to 
all sorts of licentiousness.”’ 

Dr. John Clark, one of her followers, says that the 
sum of the controversy lay here : “ Touching the 
covenants and in point of evidencing a man’s 
good estate, some pressed hard for a covenant of 
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works, and for sanctification being the first and brother in-law of Ann Hutchinson, came over 







chief evidence ; others pressed hard for a cove-, from England, and was settled in Braintree. He 
nant of grace that was established on beiter | warmly espoused the doctrines of his sister-in-law, 
promises, and for the evidence of the spirit as and thus added fuel to the flame. 


that which is a more sure and constant witness.”’ | 


She had the address, by giving great promi- 
nence tothe Scriptural idea of free grace, to make 
it appear that her opponents denied the sovereign 
efficacy of faith, grounding their hopes of salva- 
tion upon their good works ; hence she denounced 
them as being under “a covenant of works,” 
while she claimed that herself and her party 
were living under a “ covenant of grace.” 

Members of the Society of Friends, who have 
s9 often and so severely suffered from the mis- 
representations of their enemies, will be slow to 
believe in railing accusations against others, 
brought by embittered and hostile partisans. 

I have examined all the authentic records of 
her teachings that I could find, and am satisfied 
that she meant no more by her doctrine of 





The most wealthy and intelligent citizens of 
Boston warmly received the new opinions as 
lights from on high, as the very oracles of God, 
while the minority believed as firmly that they 
were delusions of the devil, which, if suffered to 
continue would prove the destruction of both 
church and state. 

From being a religious question, it soon entered 
the arena of politics, and, like all other religio- 
political questions, it awakened the most vehe- 
ment passions of the mind. Legalists and Anti- 
nomians (we use the word in its party and not 
in its theological significance), fiercely disputed 
in the tavern bar rooms, the spirit of religion 
being greatly inflamed by the spirit of wine. 

Mothers in Israel pulled caps over their tea 
in settling the grounds of their election. The 


immediate revelation than is now taught and/elders of the church grew,—I will not say 


professed by Friends. 
what is properly called Antinomianism on record 
respecting her, and the bestowal of the epithet 
upon her by her enemies is only an evidence of 
the odium theologicum which was so prevalent 
among the early fathers of New England. 

Her doctrines of grace were drawn mainly 
from the workings of her own personal experi- 
ence. She felt that she sometimes performed 
acts which were good in themselves, from im- 
proper motives. Thus, she bestowed charity on 
the poor, sometimes, to get rid of their im- 
portunities ; at others, that she might receive the 
praise of men for her liberality ; at others, from a 
cold legal sense of duty without any feeling of 
good will towards the recipient of her bounty. 
In all these cases the alms-giving was good in 
itself, but it brought no peace to her mind, no 
sense of advancement in the pathway of holi- 
ness. At other times, she had felt her mind 
filled with the love of God and of all his crea- 
tures ; she felt a supernatural willingness to spend 
and be spent for hisand their service; for her alms- 
giving under the constraining influence of these 
motives she felt an enduring peace, which the 
world could neither give nor take away, and she 
felt that she was really brought nearer to God. 
Hence she reasoned that good actions performed 
under the influence of her own natural volitions, 
although they might be beneficial to the recipi- 
ents of them, did not tend to her own personal 
sanctification ; but that the power and spirit of 
Christ working in her by the free grace of God 
were the true and sole ground of her justifica- 
tion. She never in any instance averred that 
good and evil actions were indifferent in the 
elect, and hence was not justly styled an Antino- 
mian. 

In the midst of these controversies, John 
Wheelwright, a learned and pious minister and 











There is no trace of|angry, but certainly very red in the face, at 


their ecclesiastical convocations. The primary 
political meetings, on the other hand, resounded 
with the din of theological warfare. 

The colonial orators disdained to discuss such 
questions as form the burden of modern har- 
angues, such as bank and tariff, the repeal of com- 
promises, or the extension of slavery, union, or 
secession. Their voices were tuned to nobler 
themes ; like Milton’s evil angels, they loved 

“ To reason high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate, 
Fixt fate, freewill and knowledge absolute, 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost.” 

No other species of oratory fell so. sweetly on 
the ears of the listening multitude, and none so 
effectually roused them to the highest pitch of 
political frenzy. Both sides placed the issue 
before the people distinctly on the ground 
of the superiority of the covenant of grace to 
the covenant of works, or vice versa. 

A Legalist, with perspiration rolling from his 
skin, and eyes starting from their sockets, with 
violent gesticulations would harangue the people 
on the perfect agreement between the covenant 
of works and the whole tenor of God’s word, 
and show, by conclusive arguments, that the 
covenant of grace was not only repugnant to the 
Scriptures, but that it directly and irresistibly 
led to every evil and disorder, both in church 
and state, that the most fertile mind could 
imagine; and would urge them as they valued 
their title to a mansion in the skies, to vote for 
the worthy brother’ who was the candidate of the 
party, on the‘ground of his firm and unflinching 
opposition to the erroneous and fatal doctrines of 
the Antinomians. 

The Antinomians, on the other hand, were 
not a whit behind the chiefest of the Legalists 
in zeal and energy and vehemenoe of denuncia- 
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tion. They thoroughly identified the Legalists 
with the enemies of Jehovah, and rolled the 
fearful denunciations of prophecy and the im- 
precations of the Psalms upon the heads of their 
opponents, with an unction and a gusto which was 
fearful to listen to. There were Agags in 
abundance in Boston, and oh! how they longed 
to hew them in pieces before the Lord. Let 
all, said they, who vote the Legalist ticket be as 
Sodom and Gomorrah, let the flocks be cut off 
from the folds, and let there be no herds in their 
stalls, let them be anathema maranatha, let them 
be accursed. 

The respective parties were not content with 
mere verbal denunciations, but frequently 


“ Proved their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks.” 


In this feverish condition of the public mind, 
it needed no prophet to foretell that the minority 
would suffer as soon as the majority was ascer- 
tained. 

Both sides claimed John Cotton as belonging 
to them, and his responses, like Delphian 
oracles, were taken by all parties as being com- 
pletely in their favor. The simple cobbler of a 
Agawam (Ward) writes of him, ‘he preacheth 
that publicly one year, that the next year he 
publicly repenteth of, and showeth himself very 
sorrowful for to the congregation.” 

In fact Cotton’s trumpet gave such an un- 
certain sound, his discourses were so overlaid 
with provisos and exceptions, that his hearers 
were perpetually mistaking the exception for the 
rule and the illustration for the argument. 

Gov. Hains maintained quiet with great diffi- 
culty during the year 1635, but the next year, 
the celebrated Henry Vane, a warm partisan of 
Ann Hutchinson, was elected Governor, and all 
things seemed to promise a permanent ascen- 
dency of her principles both in church and 
state. 

But Henry Vane was at this time only twenty- 
four years of age, and had made greater attain- 
ments in contemplative excellence than in action. 
Though ardently pious from his fifteenth year, 
well proved in his Puritan principles, and io 
thorough unity with the more intelligent 
classes of the community, yet he could not easily 
shake off that haughty bearing which the heirs 
to noble names and princely heritages instinc- 
tively acquire in England, especially when, as was 
the case with Henry, they are the sons of the 
chief ministers of State. 

As most of the magistrates were beneath him 
in social standing and in intellectual culture, he 
wounded many of them most keenly by the air 
of superiority which he unconsciously assumed 
towards them. 

All the clergy, except Cotton, in whose house 
he was an inmate, were bitterly opposed to him 
on theological grounds, and they were not slow 


in tearing open the social wounds he had in- {covered the site of Louisville, the more elevated 


flicted, and by their zealous efforts the majority 
of the members of the General Court were turned 
against him. 

Their first measure, after acquiring the ma- 
jority, was the arraingment of Wheelwright be- 
fore the court on a charge of sedition. He had 
preached a fast-day sermon, in which he gave an 
explicit statement of his religious faith, which 
was, of course, opposed to that professed by a 
majority of the clergy; this, together with the 
fact of bis relationship to Aan Hutchinson, was 
the sole ground for the accusation. But it was 
said that the fast had been proclaimed in order 
that religious dissensions might be abated, and 
Wheelwright’s sermon, by multiplying the causes 
of dispute, had a tendency to destroy the very 
foundations of the State, and this was certainly se- 
dition. 

Some of the prominent opponents of Wheel- 
wright had scruples respecting the propriety of 
the decision of questions of heresy by the civil 
magistrate, and the question was referred to the 
full bench of ministers who decided that the 
magistrate might justly take cognisance of 
heresies which were dangerous to the State. 

Fortified by this ecclesiastical decision, the 
enemies of Wheelwright prosecuted his trial 
with unfaltering energy. Amongst his defend- 
ers appeared the Governor, with William Cod- 
dington, John Coggeshall, and Nicholas Easton, 
who were afterwards to flourish as among the 
must illustrious of the Quaker statesmen of 
Rhode Island. 

(To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XVI. 
BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The geologist, Charles Lyell, in his tour 
through the United States some years ago, re= 
ports that at the falls of the Ohio river at Louis- 
ville there is coral found in the sandstone rock 
of that locality. Specimens of coral taken from 
the bed of the ocean at this day have been com- 
pared with those fossil specimens, and there is 
hardly a perceptible difference between them, 
thus giving evidence that these minute coral 
insects were working in the ocean before these 
rocks were formed. The question may arise, from 
whence came the sand of which these rocks are 
composed, and which have enclosed this coral? 
If we look at the country between the Sciota 
and the Muskingum rivers around New Lan- 
caster, we shall see isolated hills of sandstone 
rock, apparently as if the sandstone strata that 
now shows itself in such ample thickness along 
the upper Ohio had at one time extended to the 
Sciota. Admitting this to be so, and supposing 
that at the time of the emergence of this valley 
from the bed of the ocean, while the deep waters 
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rocks near New Lancaster were being decom- 
posed by atmospheric influences, and were wear- 
ing away and being deposited lower down the 
now valley of the Ohio, and thus covered up this 
coral. There is abundant evidence in places 
where sandstone rocks appear to have been 
formed in this way by some chemical or other 
action consolidating the sand into stone. Bodies 
of trees have been covered up in this way; and, 
as the wood gradually decayed, the space was 
filled up with fine sand, so that when the quar- 
ries have been opened, perfect representations 
of stone trees, of exactly the shape of the origi- 
nal, have been found. Among the many re- 
markable facts brought to light by the study of 
geology is that of foot-prints being found in 
rocks. In a quarry, some twenty or thirty miles 
north of Pittsburg in Pennsylvania, such foot- 
prints have been found, as also in the valley of 
the Connecticut River. Some of these prints 
appear to have been made by four-footed ani- 
mals, perhaps something of the turtle tribe, 
while the larger number appear to have been 
made by birds, some of which must have been 
very large, as their tracks are nearly eighteen 
inches in length. This, in comparison with 
birds of our day, would indicate that they were 
several times larger than any now in existence 
that we know of. The impression obtains that 
these tracks had been made in mud on the ‘mar- 
gio of ponds or lakes, and that this mud, being 
dried, retained the form of the tracks, and that 
by inundation, or from other causes, other mat- 
ter covered up these tracks, and becoming hard- 
ened into stone, these stones would more readily 
separate into seams where there were several 
layers deposited than anywhere else, hence they 
became again visible. Impressions of fish have 
frequently been found in rocks, apparently as if 
from some catastrophe they had been thrown 
into a mass of mud and imprisoned, thereby 
making a perfect impression of form, feature and 
scale. Some have been found as if doubled up; 
others as if they had been in great pain at the 
time, with every muscle and fin on the stretch, 
while others seem to have died quietly. 

These remains, together with those of quad- 
rupeds, present an interesting inquiry, and, as 
it were, unfold the stony leaves of the past 
history of this planet, giving evidence of the ex- 
tinction of races of animals, and the relation that 
one class bears to another in point of time as to 
its origin. Naturalists who have given these 
remains their earnest attention, have become so 
well versed in comparative anatomy, that, on 
being presented with a bone of an animal or the 
scale of a fish, they can tell the class to which 
it belongs, and if of an extinct species, can give 
the outline of its form and figure. It is said 
that the great naturalist Agassiz was once pre- 
sented by a friend with the fin of an extinct 
species of fish, when, on examination, he drew 


the form which he conceived must have been 
that of the fish that bore that scale. Some time 
after his friend was fortunate enough to find an 
impression of the variety of fish to which that 
scale belonged, and on comparing the drawing 
that had been made with the impression, it was 
scarcely necessary to alter a line. 

Another’ geological feature common to many 
parts of the West is the facility of obtaining 
artesian wells by boring. The strata generally 
lies nearly horizontal, but having often a slight 
dip. Many of these strata being impervious to 
water, and often rising to the surface at far dis- 
tant points, admit of water passing underneath ; 
and if these are perforated at lower places, the 
water rises to the surface sometimes in large 
quantities. This effect, however, is not uniform. 
About eighteen miles above Columbus, on the 
Sciota River, some persons undertook some years 
ago to bore for salt water, and, after penetrating 
about one hundred and sixty feet in depth, they 
reached a vein of sulphur water that rose con- 
siderably above the surface. Since then they 
have erected buildings and made a watering- 
place of it. At Columbus, the State undertook 
to bore for water to supply the public buildings, 
&e., and have penetrated 2900 feet and passed 
through several veins of water, but none that 
reaches the surface, and the prospect seems poor 
for attaining their object. At Louisville, Ky., 
an artesian well was commenced to supply water 
to a paper mill; a body of sulphur-water was 
struck, that rose rapidly and with a powerful 
stream to a considerable height above the sur- 
face. This kind of water, however, did not suit 
the purpose. Some of the salt water wells on 
the Kenawha discharge both salt water and gas; 
the latter is turned under their boilers and is made 
use of in evaporating the water. This strata, 
containing salt, passes under the Ohio River 
into that State, us there are many places where 
salt water is obtained, most of them where it has 
to be pumped up. Most of the country west of 
the mountains in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, including much of Ohio, seems to be 
underlaid with this salt strata. From whence 
can this strata obtain its supply of salt? It is 
known that in Southwestern Virginia there is a 
bed of rock salt, and there may be other beds in 
that mountain range. ‘The first, however, might 
supply Western Virginia and Ohio by a continua- 
tion of the strata into these mountains. The 
salt wells in the vicinity of this rock salt yield 
water that is completely saturated, or as strong 
as it can be, while the Kenawha water takes 
about three times as much water to make the 
same quantity of salt. In Michigan there has 
lately been strong efforts made to manufacture 
salt ; the prospect there is said to be encouraging. 
This State, surrounded as it is with lakes on 
three sides, some of which have a depth of 900 
feet, which would seem to cut off a supply of salt 
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from elsewhere, must have a source of supply 
within itself. There is said to be gypsum or 
plaster of Paris there; and this mineral usually 
accompanies salt. In the State of Mississippi, 
where a railroad was being built in a country 
scarce of water, an artesian well was sunk and 
water obtained, but on its being used in the 
boilers of the engines, it was found to contain 
some mineral that corroded the boilers so badly 
that its use was discontinued. In the Rocky 
Mountains there are springs called beer springs, 
some mineral no doubt giving the water a taste 
like beer. Some of the upper branches of Red 
River west of Arkansas pass through a country 
where gypsum abounds, and here the water is so 
bitter that it cannot be used. Thus we see that 
minerals affect water, it being a powerful solvent, 
and becomes impregnated with their particles. 
Thus, lime rock causes limestone water, salt pro- 
duces salt water, some minerals yielding sul- 
phuretted hydrogen give us sulphur water, be- 
sides many varieties of mineral water, so much 
sought by invalids. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 10, 1861. 





We appreciate the suggestions of our friend 
D. E. G., they being in accordance with the 
course we have been endeavoring to pursue. 

The sad events connected with these times 
are fearful to contemplate; and the disastrous 
effects which must follow a protracted civil war 
cannot be estimated. The immense loss of life, 
the familiarity with bloodshed, and the train of 
crimes and immorality connected with war, 
causes the heart to sicken and the query to arise, 
Do the followers of Jesus find in his teachings 
aught that would justify those bearing the name 
of Christians in giving their sanction to the 
desolating spirit that now appears to bear rule ? 
A negative is the only reply which can be truth- 
fully given to this inquiry; and yet, in familiar 
intercourse with our friends, the current news 
of the day is often canvassed in a spirit contrary 
to that which inculcates “peace on earth and 
good will to men.” ‘To refrain from partici- 
pation in this spirit requires great watchful- 
ness ; and as we keep in this state, we shall the 
better appreciate the force of the prayer of Jesus, 
“Not that thou shouldst take them out of the 
world, but that thou shouldst keep them from 
the evil.” Not alone for ourselves, but also for 
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the sake of our dear children, is this state of 
watchfulness and prayer necessary. During all 
this excitement they are unconsciously imbibing 
the spirit manifested in the expressions and ex- 
ample of their parents and care-takers; and let 
us beware how we blunt their keen sensibilities, 
or lead them to slight the precepts which teach 
“love your enemies, bless them who curse you, 
and pray for those who despitefully use you and 
persecute you.” There are many who may re- 
member the feelings of horror with which they 
read in their history at school the wish of the 
Emperor Caligula “that all the Roman people 
had but one neck, that he might dispatch them 
at a single blow ;” and yet denunciations against 
our Southern brethren are sometimes uttered, 
betraying something of the same spirit which 
even the little child repeats, not knowing what 
he says. Children are not mere machines re- 
ceiving the impress of the words alone. The 
future men and women will tell in their words 
and actions at whose feet they have been trained ; 
and to be instrumental in turning the thoughts 
of the little ones aright in this trying hour is 
certainly a high and noble mission,—one at least 
to be aimed at, even if not fully attained. But 
even should the sharp invective or uachristian 
sentiment fall harmless upon the listener, not so 
is the effect upon him who utters it. 


Life is a serious thing, and at such times as 
the present its responsibilities seem doubled. 
The traditions handed down to us will not avail 
in this time of trial; individual conviction and 
faithfulness aloue will sustain; and let us re- 
member that we are only safe so long as a strict 
guard is placed over our words and actions. 
Whilst this guard is kept, let us also avoid wast- 
ing our strength by dwelling with gloomy antici- 
pations on the troubles that may be in the future: 
this will but unfit us for present duties, and ren- 
der us less able to bear with fortitude such pri- 
vations as a strict adherence to our sense of right 
may entail upon us. 


———__-—~ee—- 


To SusscriBers.—Those who have not yet. 
paid their subscriptions to this paper, will please 
be kind enough to forward them as eurly as possi- 
ble Club subscriptions should be collected by 
one of the club, and sent together in one sum by 
check if possible, accompanied by letter stating 
the several names to be credited. 
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Diep, suddenly, on Fifth day, Seventh mo. 18th, 
Mary Eu.is, youngest daughter of Alexander and 
Mercy K. Johnston, in the 8th year of her age. 


, at her residence in East Land, Lancaster Co., 
Pa., on the 6th of Fourth month last, MarGaret 
GreEIsT, an esteemed minister and member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 67th year of her age. 

The excellent example of this dear friend has left a 
sweet savor on the minds of survivors. Her public 
communications seemed to flow from the pure spring 
of the Gospel, encouraging, exhorting and consoling, 
simply endeavoring to raise the witness for truth in 
the life thereof, frequently by touching appeals cal- 
culated to bring home to every heart the excellency | 
of the truth and the beauty of that religion which 
she professed. 

Her philanthropic spirit was always ready to soothe 
the afflicted and distressed by acts of kindness and 
mercy, and in her death the poor have indeed lost a 
friend. 


——, on the 10th of Seventh month last, at her 
mother’s residence, Sterling, Illinois, Mary T. Rees, 
daughter of Jacob and Thamasin M. Rees, aged 7 
years and 10 months. She died of diptheria, under 
which she lingered fourteen days. Near her close 
she told her mother she had no fear of death ; not to 
be discouraged, that she was going to live with her 
Father in heaven. She frequently said she was ready 
to go: bade all the family farewell, and told them 
not to weep. As her breath grew shorter, she re- 
marked, “I am nearly gone;” she then drew three 
breaths, when respiration ceased; but she still ap- 
peared conscious, and on her brow was shed a light 
that spoke of the joys of heaven. 


— ete 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The following specimens of the Lord’s Prayer, 
in the style in use at various periods, will exhibit 
the changes which our vernacular has undergone 
since its formation, six centuries ago:— 

A. D. 1258. 

Fader ure in heune, haleweide beoth thi 
neune, cumen thi kuneriche thi wille beoth idon 
in heune and in erthe. The euerych dawe bried 
gif ous thilk dawe. And vorzif ure dettes as vi 
vorzifen ure dettoures. And lede ous nought 
into temptatioun bot delyver ous of uvel. Amen. 


A. D. 1300. 


Fadir our in hevene, Halewyd by thi name, 
thi kingdome come, Thi wille be done as in 
hevene and in erthe, Oure uche dayes bred give 
us to day. And forgive us oure dettes, as we 
forgiven our dettoures, And lede us not into 
temptation, Bote delyvere us of yvel. Amen. 


A. D. 1880. 


Oure fadir that art in heunes halowid be thi 
name, thi kingdom come to, be thy wille dun in 
erthe as in heute, geve to us this day oure breed 
oure other substaunce, forgeue to us oure dettis as 
we forgeuen to oure dettouris, lede us not in to 
temptactioun ; but delyuer us from yeul. Amen. 


A. D. 1534. 
O our efather which arte in heven, halowed be 


845 


thy name. Let thy kingdome come. Thy wyall 
be fullfilled as well in earth as it ys in heven. 
Geve vs this daye oure dayly breede, And for- 
geve vs oure treaspases, even as we forgeve our 
trespacers. And leade vs not into temptacioun ; 
but delyver vs from evell. For thyne is the 
kyngedome and the power, and ‘the glorye for 
ever. Amen. 
A. D. 1582. 

Ovr father which art in heauen, sanctified be 
thy name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will 
be done, as in heauen, in earth also. Giue vs to 
day our supersubstantial bread. And forgiue 
vs our dettes, as we also forgiue our detters. And 
lede vs not into temptation. But deliuer us* 
from evil. Amen. 


A. D. 1611. 


Our father which art in heauen, hallowed be 
thy Name. Thy kingdome come. Thy will be 
doue, in earth, as it is in heauen. Giue vs this 
day our dayly bread. And forgiue vs our debts 
as we forgiue our debtors. And lede vs not into 
temptation, but deliuer vs from euill. For thine 
is the kingdome, and the power, and the glory 
for euer. Amen. 


———__-—<2-- 
From the Sanetarian. 
AERATION. 


We read in a certain ancient book that God 
“‘ breathed into man the breath of life, and he 
became a living soul ;” nor from the creation of 
man till the present time do we leara that any 
one has ever lived without this same breath of 
life. We then take the position that to possess 
moral, mental, and physical soundness, to be 
good, wise and healthy, we must habitually and 
copiously breathe fresh, uncontaminated air. Of 
the countless number who drag out a miserable 
existence, for lack of pure air, we find a large 
proportion physically incapacitated for vigorous 
breathing, while a still larger number are through 
ignorance, or culpable negligence, so situated as 
to spend the greater part of their lives in inhaling 
poisoned air . 

We will first briefly discuss the subject of 
narrow, contracted chests, and round shoulders. 
Though this unfortunate style of physical strue- 
ture is sometimes hereditary, we too often fiud 
it resulting from ignorance or negligence of cor- 
rect modes of sitting and standing; also, culpa- 
ble persistence in compressing the chest with 
tight and heavy clothing. The ordinary capacity 
of a pair of lungs is six quarts, or one and a half 
gallons; yet how few individuals, in a civilized 
community, can be found with chests large 
enough to contain such a pair of lungs. In a 
healthy individual the position of the ribs is like 
acone with the base at the lower part of the 
chest, and gradually tapering upwards. The 
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base of this cone is bounded by a large muscle, 
called the diaphragm, which, in a relaxed state, 
is convex on the upper surface. By the con- 
traction of the external muscles of the chest and 
diaphragm, the ribs are pressed outwards, and 
the diaphragm flattened, leaving a vacuum in 
the chest, which is immediately filled by the 
distension of the lungs, as the air rushes into 
them from the windpipe, and this constitutes 
the first process of breathing. By the action of 
certain other muscles the chest is compressed to 
its former position, and the air is expelled or 
thrown out from the lungs. 

In view of this arrangement, it is evident that 
everything which compresses the upper part of 
the chest, or causes the depression, or caving in 
of the breast, interferes seriously with the process 
of breathing; while pressure, at the lower part 
of the chest, by heavy or tight clothing, forces 
the stomach and liver upwards, thus compelling 
the diaphragm to retain its relaxed or convex 
position, and thus greatly diminishing the capacity 
of the chest for receiving air. Such individuals 
do not receive more than one-half the breath 
that Nature has designed, and consequently can- 
not be said to more than half’ live, or half ac- 
complish the designs of life. Many a glorious 


project is left unfinished, and many a noble re- 
solve postponed, for want of breath. 

It would be hard to tantalize the possessors of 
such a frail and insufficient apparatus for breath- 
ing, with the happiness they might experience, 


the good they might accomplish, had God willed 
that such should be their life on earth. But we 
hold that God created many with healthy, well- 
developed forms, every physical function sub- 
servient to a healthy, well-regulated wind. 
‘* Mens sana in corpore sano;”’ a sound mind in 
a sound body is what God gives. All pain and 
suffering is abnormal, and the result of trans- 
gressing the laws of our existence. 

Pure air is a compound gas, one-fifth oxygen, 
and four-fifths nitrogen. The vature and use of 
nitrogen is not at present fully understood, but 
it is supposed to exist in the air to dilute oxygen, 
which, in its pure state, would be too exciting, 
giving such intense activity to the operations of 
life, as would shorten the term of existence. 
Nitrous oxide, or laughing gas, has but one 
more proportion of oxygen than the common 
atmosphere, yet so great are its intoxicating or 
stimulating effects on the mental and physical 
faculties, that it can be safely breathed but a 
few seconds. 

Oxygen, as it exists in the air, is not only the 
supporter of all combustion, but also of the 
vitality of the human frame. When inhaled 
into the lungs, it unites with the carbon of the 
blood, producing combustion or animal heat, and 
is discharged in the form of carbonic acid gas. 
The blood, when mingled with the carbon, de- 
rived from our food, is of a dark, purple hue, 
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but when it reaches the lungs, and is purified by 
the union of the carbon with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere, it is changed to bright crimson hue, 
and joyously courses its way through the arterial 
system, until again clogged with a new supply 
of carbon, it returns by the venous course, to 
the lungs, to be relieved of its load. If the 
chest be contracted in its dimensions, and com- 
pressed externally, it is obvious that sufficient 
oxygen cannot be received into the system, to burn 
up all the carbon. Consequently the blood must 
retain in a measure its purple hue, and burthened 
with impurities, move sluggishly onward, im- 
parting diseased conditions where healthy nutri- 
tion was alone designed. All will be internal 
commotion and suffering, where health and hap. 
piness should reign. 

That man might never lack the vital element 
in its abundance and purity, when God breathed 
into him the breath of life, he placed him at the 
bottom of an aerial ocean, fifty miles deep, and 
yet, shame to humanity ! millions perish annually 
for lack of pure air. Did there not prevail among 
the larger part of community an ignorance on 
this subject, partially excusable, how culpable 
would mankind appear! Were our lungs en- 
dowed with a keen appetite for fresh air, caus- 
ing them to clamor as loudly for their native 
element, as do our hungry stomachs for food; 
were we always sensible of the presence of 
vitiated air, by a difference in the color or odor 
of the atmosphere, then should we indeed be 
without excuse. But when we take into ac- 
count the fact that our early training is often 
committed to those who have never indulged a 
thought upon this subject, and who have such 
an habitual repugnance to a current of fresh air, 
that if living within a bottle, they would want 
the cork in it; we surely may be pardoned for 
some of our errors, that is, provided we are 
willing to receive information, and are resolved 
to repent, and sin no more. 

In the first moments of conscious existence, 
mary of us were forcibly cut off from fresh air, by 
our careful nurse, who closely wrapped our young 
heads in flannel blankets, for fear that we should 
get the snuffles, and if we made known our an- 
guish by an audible, plaintive cry, it only served 
as a signal for an extra fold of the blanket, to 
protect us from the cold. As months rolled on, 
a blanket was daily thrown over the top of the 
cradle, to shut out the light and flies. At night 
our heads were submerged beneath the bed- 
clothes to keep us warm; and this care per- 
chance was exercised in rooms where the tight- 
ly-closed windows and doors had left the 
poisonous gas exhaled from several pair of lungs, 
to unite with the heat of fires, and riot unre- 
strained in its devastating effects upon the 
physical frame. The purple hue of our bodies, 
produced by an accumulation of carbon, was only 
a token to our nurses, that we were suffering 
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from the cold, and extra blankets were piled 
upon us, and extra fires built to consume what 
little of oxygen might remain in the air; and 
every crack and crevice of the doors and windows 
were tightly corked, to keep out a fresh supply. 


HOW TO GET AN OSAGE HEDGE. 


A Shaker correspondent of the Columbus 
Field Notes, after noticing the various experi- 
ments in hedging made by their society, suc- 
cessful finally with the Osage Orange, gives 
directions for their management to those who 
would get hedges really worth anything. He 
says :-— 

In the first place, if their ground is not the 
very best they must make it so by ploughing it, 
say in the fall when you wish to plantin the spring; 
begin in the centre, where you wish your hedge 
to stand, and plough out three or four times, or as 
deep as it can be done with the plough ; then in the 
spring plough it back until you have a fine loose 
ridge or bed, and if not rich enough put on ma. 
nure until it is. If there are any poor places, be 
sure to make them as good as the rest of the 
row; then set your plants six inches apart. It 
is best to size the plants, for it is very necessary 
to have them grow even and all alike, then you 
will have no holes or weak places to fill up after- 
wards. I suppose everybody knows they must 
be tended well. When they are one year old 
cut close to the ground. Now if there are none 
missing you have the right foundation for a 
good hedge; after this you will bave a good 
hedge if you only continue to cut it down and 
keep it low. The next spring cut within six 
inches of the last cut, and so on, until no pig can 
get through. You may trim once or twice in 
the course of the year, only be sure to keep it 
down. I have seen but very few hedges that 
were not allowed to come up too quick, so have 
patience, and do not expect to see a good fence 
in two years.” 


CLOCKS MADE OF FLOWERS. 


The periodicity of plants in opening and 
closing their blossoms, has enabled botanists to 
floral dials or clocks, by means of which the 
different hours of the day may be ascertained. 

At 3 o’clock, A. M., the Goatsbeard blossom 
opens. 

At 4 o’clock the Dandelion. 
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At 5 o'clock the Hawk’s- beard, (Crepis tee- 
torium. 

At 6 o’clock the Vipers’-grass, (Scarzonera. ) 

At 7 o'clock, flowers of the common Lettuce 
open. 

At 8 o’clock, Venus’ looking-glass, (Specularie 
specu.) 

At 9 o'clock, Creeping mouse-ear hawk- 
weed. 

At 10 o’clock, the purple savin, (Juniperus 
sabina.} 

At 11 o’clock, the Star of Bethlehem. 

No plant by its flowering distinctly marks 
mid-day, although many varieties of fig-trees do 
blossom about that time. 

At ] P. M., the Succory (Chicorium,) opens. 

At 2 P. M., the Squill Hyacinth. 

At 3 P. M., the common Marigold, (not reli- 
able.) ; 

At 4 P. M., the Four-o’clock. 

At 5 P. M., the Flower-of-the-wall (Hiera- 

| cum murarum.) 

At 6 P. M., Evening Primrose. 

At 7 P. M., the Night-blooming Cereus, 
(Noctiflora.) 

At 8 P. M., Marvel of Peru, (Mirabilis 
jalapa) uncertain. 

| At9 P.M., the Mournful Geranium, (Ger- 
anium trieste. ) 

Of course, from various causes, these fair 
visitors are not always punctual to the minute— 
yet, ‘“‘a plant accustomed to flower in daylight 
ata certain time, will continue to expand its 
flowers at the wonted period, even when kept in 
a dark room. Decandolle made a series of 
experiments in the flowering of plants kept in 
darkness, and in a cellar lighted by lamps. He 
found that the law of periodicity continued for 
some time to operate, and that in artificial light, 
some flowers opened, while others, such as spe- 
cies of Convolvulus, still followed the clock 
hours in their opening and closing.— Working 
Farmer. 


BOTANIZING. 

Those who really wish to preserve their plants 
should get a “ botanical box,” that is, a box 
similar to what are called sandwich-boxes, only 
on a larger scale. These boxes, made of 
japanned tin, are procurable in any large town. 
It is a mistake to get this box too small ; botan- 
ists have it eighteen inches in length, and it is 
of little use if less than a foot, unless, indeed, it 
be a small pocket-box, for small plants. The 
width of the large box is from six to eight 
inches, and its depth four. It should be convex, 
the door fastening by a sliding bolt of wire. In 
addition to the box, botanists carry a portfolio, 
or light boards containing drying paper ; for pre- 
serving some plants which easily shed their 
blossoms, this is useful. For getting plants up 
by the roots, a stout large knife, at least, should 
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be used ; but where the equipment is complete, a 
short “digger,” or hand “spud,” is carried. 
Such are the few simple preparations by means 
of which many a beautiful tenant of the wild 
may be gathered in perfection—carried safely 
home, and preserved, a record and a reference 


for years.—“ Wild Flowers,” by Spencer Thom- 
son, M. D. 


-—~ 


FACTORY CHILDREN IN ENGLAND. 


But even the partial regulation for protection 
of young children against undue extortion of 
labor in print-works does not extend to the lace 
trade, and to many other trades. These children 
become workers at any age between four and 
eight, up with the sun and never in bed before 
ten, bred with no sense of the love to parents 
that comes of the right use of a parent’s influ- 
ence and power, denied all recreation, even the 
natural stir of their limbs, as they go through 
their long monotony of toil, want of all that be- 
longs to childhood. A lace-runner, who had 
worked at the trade for ‘twenty-one years, and 
had the weak sight, the pains and the debility 
that come of a calling so pursued, said that after 
five or six years of the work, eyesight was com- 
monly much injured. “ Girls,’’ she said, “ begin 
about six or seven years, some as early as five 
or six; the hours depend greatly on the mis- 
tress ; some work from about eight in the morn- 
ing to ten at night; these are the common 
hours in Nottingham. The mistresses who em- 


ploy children often work them very hard; has 
kvown children kept at it from six in the morn- 
ing until ten at night, sometimes not going out 
of the room, bat eating their meals as they sat 


at work. A man who employs many girls in 
Cheovil street, used to sit in the room with his 
cane, and not allow any one to speak or look off 
if he could help. After sitting some time at lace- 
work, the fingers get stiff, and in cold weather 
are benumbed for want of circulation ; this 
would cause the work to go on slowly, and then 
the children were beaten; has known children 
to drop and faint at their work; many go off in 
consumption.” Another woman, who had been 
such a girl, and growing to be an employer, had 
under her children who began as early as five, 
but usually at seven or eight, said that “ the 
children got very tired and sleepy towards the 
evening, and frequently complained that they 
could scarcely see. Never corrected them her- 
self, finding that a little threatening was sufli- 
cient. The children occasionally become short- 
sighted; sometimes, especially towards night, 
they required spectacles.” We quote only a 
witness or two from a strong body of witnesses 
bearing like testimony. Here is one, for ex- 
ample: “ A married woman, unable, of course, to 
read and write, who had been a lace-runner ever 
since she was ‘a little bit of a thing that could 
stand on two bricks to reach the frame,’ works 


as a woman, generally from five in the morning 
until nine or ten at night; ‘can’t sit any longer, 
because she is a poor creature now.’ Earns in 
this way, with hard work, half-a-crown a week. 
Her sight has suffered a great deal ; this happens 
generally to runners; she cannot see what 
o’clock it is across her room; her eyes aré get- 
ting worse. Almost all the children of the poor 
people in the town are employed in drawing 
running, purling, etc. ete.; the common age to 
begin is six.’” That woman’s earnings are below 
the average, of which excess is represented by 
nymph Sabrina, who had been a lace-runner 
since six years old, and being very quick at her 
work, earned ninepence a day, or three farthings 
an hour. “Many,” she said, “ cannot earn more 
than a halfpenny an hour.” 

A woman who was employing about forty 
hands as cheveners, each woman having two 
or four, or ten or twenty children under her, 
estimated the worth of a child’s labor at about 
eighteen-pence a week. She said: “ Chevening 
causes short-sightedness ; it also makes the eyes 
weak. Children when they begin are sometimes, 
but very rarely, obliged to use spectacles. They 
are generally very delicate in health, and often 
sick and ill. They are not allowed to talk at 
work. Finds that the children become very 
much tired towards the evening; they are partly 
asleep for hours before they leave off. The 
younger they are, the more tired they become, 
To keep them to their work has heard that mis- 
tresses are obliged to give a cuff to one and the 
cane to another. Does not think it would be 
possible to get their children to work twelve or 
fourteen hours a day without the cane. These 
children have no time to go to school in the week- 
days; they have no time to get exercise or re- 
creation ; they go from bed to work, and from 
work to bed. Should think they would be 
stupified on Sunday, and not likely to learn 
much at a school.” 

In one house the almost incredible fact was 
elicited, that the mother, wife of a joiner earn- 
ing twenty-three shillings a week, and herself 
earning, when work was not slack, a shilling a 
day, had four little girls, at the ages of eight, six, 
four and two, of which the three elder had all 
been employed as lace-workers, and the baby of 
two had already “tried and drawn a few threads 
out.”’ Of the three elder, the first had begun to 
work at three years old, the second at about 
the same age, the third, who had been a quick 
little creature, when she was not quite (wo years 
old ! 

Here the father of the four little children was 
in regular work, earning sixty pounds a year, the 
mother’s earnings were at any rate ten pounds, 
and these mechanics, with more than the income 
upon which some curates support families, were 
thus denying health and joy, all use of the 


' faculties, even a stretching of the limbs, to their 
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sickly babies between two and eight years old, 
for the sake of the ten pounds a year more than 
could be drained out of their very blood by 
working them incessantly for twelve and sixteen 
hours a day. 

“ We look,” says Mr. Senior, whose new book 
on Popular Education furnishes all the facts to 
which we are now calling attention— We look 
with shame and indignation at the pictures of 
American slavery ; but I firmly believe that the 
children on the worse managed plantations are 
less over-worked, less tortured, better fed, and 
quite as well instructed as the unhappy infants, 
whose early and long-continued labor occasions 
the fabulous cheapness of our hardware and our 
lace, and whose wages feed the intemperance of 
their parents.” —AUl the Year Round. 


PATIENCE. 
BY ELEANOR C. DONNELLY. 


Every cloud hath a sunbeam, 
Every bird hath a nest, 
Eveiy grief hath a solace, 
And every care a rest. 
Cruel pebbles the streamlet 
Finds in its pathway strewn; 
But the flow of a sweet endurance 
Will polish the jagged stone. 

So with our sometime sorrows, 
Which naught can ever soothe 
Save the grace of a willing spirit, 

Which maketh the rough points smooth, — 
Maketh them smooth and shining, 

Maketh them precious gems, 
To be fitted into our future 

Celestial diadems ! 


Every cloud hath a sunbeam, 
Every bird hath a nest, 
Every grief hath a solace, 
And every care a rest. 
Husband thy store of sunshine; 
(’Twere Croeesus-wealth to some ;) 
Think, in the years of plenty, 
Of the years of famine to come,— 


That when the flowers of Fortune 
Fall in the time decreed, 

And the garland of quondam triumph 
Is thorny and rough indeed, 

Thou mayst bear with a graceful suff’rance, 
With angel patience bear, 

Keeping thy eye on Heaven, 
For God is watching there! 

He will not send a burden 
Too strong for mortal mould ; 

He will not fill thy chalice 
With more than it can hold. 

With an even hand He governs 
Man’s pitiful estate ; 

On every plebeian sorrow 
Patrician angels wait. 


With an even hand He weigheth, 
And meteth the burdened years, 
And woe to the wailing mortal 
That taketh them up in tears! 
Every cloud hath a sunbeam, 
Every bird hath a nest, 
Every grief hath a solace, 
And every care a rest. 
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The rainbow after tempest, 
The peace that follows strife, 
The rest succeeding labor, 
The Death that follows Life, 
Have sweet and sacred meanings 
Which every lot befit: 
We would not value Heaven 
If Earth were fair as it. 


eee 
TRUST IN GOD. 


“And David said, ‘ Let us fall now into the hand 
of the Lord; for his mercies are great; and let me 
not fall into the hand of man.”—2 Samuel xxxiv. 14. 


Man hath a voice severe, 
His neighbor’s fault to blame; 
A wakeful eye, a listening ear, 
To note his brother’s shame. 


He, with suspicious glance, 
The curtained heart doth read ; 
And raise the accusing balance high, 
To weigh the doubtful deed. 


Oh, Thou, whose piercing thought 
Doth note each secret path, 

For mercy to thy throne we fly 
From man’s condemning wrath. 


Thou who dost dimness mark 
In heaven’s resplendent way, 
And folly in that angel host 
Who serve thee night and day, 


How fearful should our trust 
In thy compassions be, 
When from our brother of the dust 
We dare appeal to thee. 
L. Sigourney. 
—_-—49—s —__—__ 
Elegy written on the death of Lizziz W., second daughter 


of J. S. and E. J. Cohu, in the 9th year of her age, by 
a very dear friend of hers. 


There fell a bud from an angel’s hand, 

As he wandered down from the spirit land ; 
To a throbbing bosom it gently blew, 

And lo! it put forth a deep root and grew, 
It flourished there in its glowing hues, 

Like a floweret nursed by Elysian dews, 

Till the little bud was a thing to vie 

With the radiant tints of the morning sky. 
’Twas pleasant to see the bud unfold, 

As the summer days of its life were told, 
For it seemed as fair to the ravished eye 

As though it were still in its bower on high. 
The angel passed on his homeward way, 
And saw where his roseate beauty lay; 

He paused on his wing and reached down his hand, 
And bore the sweet flower to its native land. 


E. B. ELWELL. 


From Appleton’s American Cyclopedia. 
FRICTION MATCHES, 


Among rude nations fire was obtained by rub- 
bing together two pieces of dried wood ; and the 
practice among civilized people has been to pro- 
cure it by the flint and steel, catching the parti- 
cle of steel struck off and rendered red-hot by 
the friction in dry and highly inflammable tinder. 
To this succeeded the use of phosphorus, which, 
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in 1680, a few years after its first discovery, 
was introduced for this purpose in London by 
Godfrey Hanckwitz, who applied it by rubbing 
it between folds of brown paper till it took fire ; it 
was then made to ignite a stick, one end of which 
had been dipped in sulphur, and which may be 
considered the earliest form of the common 
match. The cost of the phosphorus, however, 
prevented its general use, either in this form or 
in several others contrived for the same purpose. 
One of the most successful of these was to 
partially burn a bit of phosphorus in the con- 
fined air of a small vial, the effect of which was 
to line it with the oxyde of phosphorus ; the vial 
was then corked, and when required for use, a 
sulphur match was dipped into it; the match 
was thus ignited by the chemical action thus 
produced, or by afterward rubbing it upon 
a piece of cork. Another form extensively 
used were called chemical matches, and were 
sold in little cases called phosphorus boxes, con- 
taining a few matches, at first as high as 15s. 
each box. They were small sticks of wood dipped 
first in sulphur, and then in a composition of 
chlorate of potash, flowers of sulphur, colophony. 
gum or sugar and cinnabar for coloring. Ac- 
companying them in the box was a vial contain- 
ing sulphuric acid, into which the match being 
dipped, it was instantly ignited by the chemical 
action induced between the acid and chlorate of 
potash. The other ingredients were added 


merely on account of their combustible qualities. 
To this succeeded, in 1829, the use of the luci- 
fer match, invented by John Walker, chemist, 


at Stockton-upon-Tees. In his experiments upon 
chlorate of potash, he found that this could be 
instantly ignited by friction, as in drawing a 
stick coated with it quickly through folded sand- 
paper. The salt was made to adhere to wood 
already coated with sulphur, by dipping this in 
an emulsion prepared with mucilage, of either 
phosphorus or sulphuret of antimony and chlo- 
rate of potash. The other inflammable ingredi- 
ents served to retain the fire and communicate it 
to the wood. John Walker manufactured but 
few of these matches for use in his neighbor- 
hood. Professor Faraday, learning of them, pro- 
cured some, and brought them into public 
notice. Their useful properties were soon per- 
ceived, and their manufacture rapidly increased, 
till it became an important branch of industry 
in Europe and the United States, furnishing em- 
ployment to large numbers of men, woman and 
children. The chief objection to the prepara- 
tion was the noise produced in igniting the match. 
This was afterward obviated by the substitution 
of niter or saltpetre for the chlorate of potash, 
and the disagreeable smell of the burning sul- 
phur was diminished by replacing a part of this 
substance with stearine. The best wood for 
matches is clear white pine, which possesses the 
softness required for the manufacturing process, 
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together with the necessary stiffness and inflam- 
mability ; and the quantity of this consumed in 
their manufacture is enormous. The wood is 
first sawed into blocks of uniform size, and the 
length of two matches. By machines of ingeni- 
ous construction, these are afterward slit without 
loss of material into splints, which being col- 
lected into bundles and tied, are dipped into the 
composition, first one end and then the other. 
Another string is then fastened round them, after 
which they are cut across between the two strings 
by a circular saw which divides them in the 
middle. Round matches are formed by foreing 
the wood endwise through holes in plates, which 
in the English works are an inch thick, with 
steel face and bell-metal back. In American 
establishments tubes are employed whether for 
round or square splints. The perforations are 
made as near together as possible, only leaving 
enough of the metal between to give the necessa- 
ry strength for cutting. This invention was pat- 
ented in England in 1842. ‘The acid fumes 
thrown off from the phosphorus in the various 
processes of making matches frequently cause 
among the people employed a terrible disease 
which attacks the teeth and jaws; and to such 
an alarming extent did it prevail in Germany, 
that the attention of the government was called 
to it. The dippers are most liable to suffer in 
consequence of standing for hours over the 
heated slab upon which the phosphorus is spread. 
As those persons with decayed teeth are most 
susceptible of the disease, they are carefully ex- 
cluded from some manufactories. No antidote 
has as yet been discovered to this terrible dis- 
ease. Its natural course is to rot the entire jaw 
bone away. This geverally occupies several years 
with a steady discharge of matter outside and into 
the mouth. The puin is not very acute, but is 
constant, and the sufferer seldom survives the na- 
tural course of this disease. Many operations 
have been performed, chiefly by Dr. Mott at the 
New York Hospital. In some cases the entire 
jaw bone, and in others only one half or one side 
of the jaw has been removed. By this process 
the disease is arrested, and the patients general- 
ly recover. Thorough ventilstion and careful 
attention to cleanliness have been found the 
most affectual preventives. It is a fact worthy 
of notice that, insignificant as matches are, it is 
a matter of importance, on account of the im- 
mense numbers made, that the manufactories 
should be situated in districts where timber is 
cheap. One manufacture in Herkimer county, 
N. Y., is said to have consumed within the last 
18 years 2,225,000 feet of lumber, producing 
6,500,000,000 matches. Probably the largest 
manufacturer in the United States is Charles 
Partridge, of New York. His works, for the 
sake of abundant suppli:s of material, are in the 
wooded district of Lewis county, N. Y., near the 
Black River canal. Beside the wood employed for 
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the existence of insects and lower animals ge- 
nerally. But since the exact repetition of such 
a climatic year is not very likely, it is also un- 
likely that the State of Missouri will have to 
suffer another year’s warfare from that worm. 
However, as the insect has his residence on or 
just below the ground, the free use of the 
plow over such ground must certianly be use- 
ful. Digging ditches around, and driving hogs 
and fowls into the meadows, etc., no doubt 
produce some good effect, but in case a timothy 
field were invaded, I would, after digging 
ditches, mow it down at once, in expectation of 
secing the army move off for fresh food or die. 


the splints, large quantities are also consumed 
for the small cylindrical boxes in which the 
matches are transported. Some of the splints 
are exported to the West Indies and South 
America, where the manufacture of matches has 
been established within a few years past. The 
matches themselves are largely exported to the 
East Indies, Australia, China, Mexico, South 
America, the Pacific coast, &e. The total amount 
manufactured in the United States is estima- 
ted at 7,000 gross of boxes daily, containing 
35,700,000 matches, and worth $3,000. 






















THE ARMY WORM—WHAT IT IS DOING AND 
HOW IT WORKS. 





ITEMS. 

EARTHQUAKE AT AnTIGuA. Two Thousand Lives 
Lost.—Captain Hunter, of the steamer De Soto, ar- 
rived from St. Thomas and Bermuda, at Halifax, 
states that just as he was leaving St. Thomas a report 
reached there that Antigua was nearly destroyed by 


an earthquake, and that two thousand lives were 
lost. 


The army worm is committing a great deal of 
depredation upon the grass in Missouri. It is a 
caterpillar, which especially loves timothy, and 
will strip off a field of this grass in short order. 
The St. Louis Republican says : 

Their numbers seem at present to diminish, 





















































































































































not because they die off, as many suppose, but 
because their time has come to be changed into 
the chrysalis state as pupze. For that purpose 
this caterpillar hides itself superficially under 
the ground, and lies there for a while, in a tor- 
pid contracted state, until it is transformed 
into a smal] brownish pupa, from which in a 
couple of weeks a butterfly will be developed, 
a dark-brownish moth. This moth employs its 
short life in laying numerous eggs on and below 
the ground, to preserve the noble race of the 
grass caterpillar for the next spring, when the 
young army worms will, as by magic, come 
forth in a new generation. From the millions 
of eggs which the moths will lay this summer, 
it is feared by some that we may be overrun 
next spring by a still larger levy of the army 
worm. But this is by no means certain. Ex- 
perience, on the contrary, has proved that such 
a year of warfare upon our fields is generally 
followed by a peace of many years, since it re- 
quires peculiar climatic influences to develope 
these insects so freely. 

Their development is mostly favored by a dry 
and warm summer, followed by a mild winter. 
In such years, two generations of these insects 
will sometimes be procreated in one year; at 
any rate they thrive better, and millions of eggs 
that otherwise would perish are preserved in 
such years. The insect, with its regular trans- 
formation from the egg into the caterpillar, the 
pupa and the butterfly or moth, exists always, 
but in some years they are nearly killed off; in 
others they are preserved and developed by cli- 
matic influences. Such influences favorable to 
their preservation existed last year and this 
spring. After a warm and dry summer and a 
mild winter, we had a fine spring, with gradual 
development of heat and frequent warm rains, 
influences that not only aid vegetation, but also 

















































In the Highlands of Scotland a water spout lately 


descended on a high hill called Strone, split it neatly 


in two, and carried each half in an opposite direction, 
breaking down fences, obliterating the high road 
neighboring, and scattering its debris over farms of 
acres in extent, besides entombing many flocks and 


herds. 


The magnum opus of the British bibliopolic world, 
the eighth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
has at last been brought to a close in its twenty-first 
volume, still leaving an index, which is to be on so 
elaborate a scale as to form a marked feature of 
itself. 

Tue Lecat Fraternity.—No less than three hun- 
dred and forty-one members have been admitted to 
practice at the Philadelphia Bar since June 1, 1855. 


The worms from an ounce of silkworm eggs will 
devour in one month one thousand six hundred and 
nine pounds of leaves. 


The late melancholy death of the wife of Professor 
Longfellow makes it of interest to know how a woman 
whose dress takes fire may best act under the cir- 
cumstances. A contemporary says :—‘“ Ladies 
should, whenever they are so unfortunate as to have 
their dress upon them take fire, fall prostrate and 
roll upon the flame. An assistant can smother it 
then with a table spread, or even with any other 
clothing at hand. The flame will ascend rapidly, if 
the lady stand erect, and encircle her face and head, 
and she will breathe in the flame, to the destruction 
of her lungs and life. It is almost useless to battle 
with the fire, in such cases, with the hands. 

Wuat War unas Cost THe Wor_p.—The wars of the 
world have been its expense. To redress wrongs, 
imaginary and real, has cost the world more money 
than its education. It has wasted more life, property 
and time to satisfy ambition and lust than all the 
other motives and actions of men have directly cost. 
This may sound unreasonable, but it is undoubtedly 
a fact. 

The war preceding the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697, 
cost $130,000,000. 

The Spanish war of 1730, settled for at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, cost $270,000,000. 

The war of the Spanish Succession cost $311,- 
000,000. 
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The treaty of Paris, in 1793, ended a bloody | 
struggle, which cost $560,00€, 000. ° 

The war of American Independence cost England 
and America $920,000,000. 

The war of ten years, which is known as “The 
French Revolution of 1793,” cost $230,000,000. 


The war against the First Napoleon, which began 
extraordinary | 


in 1803 and ended in 1815, cost the 
amount of $5,800,000,000. 

The Crimean war cost $84,000,000. 

The last Italian war, not including the hostilities 
between Victor Emanuel, Garabaldi, Bomba, &c., 
cost $45,000,000. 

The last war in India cost England $38,000,000. 





4 ATON ACADEMY, Kenirr Square, Cuester Co., 

4 Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first session will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks. 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 

8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 

YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary S. Hillborn, will reopen the 
Ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 
Byberry P. O., Pa. 





8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Fiour axp Meat.—There is very little export de- 
mand for Flour,and with light receipts; good brands 
are quoted steady. The only sales are to the trade, 
from $4 up to 4 75 per barrel for old stock and 
recently ground superfine ; ; $5 for fresh lots, $4 25 a 
5 37 for extmag, and $5 50 up to 6 75 for fancy lots. 


Rye Fl Corn Meal are nearly nominal, the 
former at $8 00, and the latter at $2 62. 


Grain.—The ‘receipts of Wheat are light, and the 
demand dull at previous quoted rates. Sales of 1500 
bushels at $1 05a 113 for fair and prime Penna. 
and Jersey red ; white ranges from $1 17a 120, Old 
Western and Pennsylv ania Red are quoted at $1 13 
al 15, and but little offering or selling. Rye is 
quiet. Sales of Pennsylvania old at 56 cts., and 
new at 52 cts. Corn—there is very little offering, 
but the demand for it is limited at 53 cents for prime 
Southern yellow in store. Oats are in fair demand at 
32 a 33 cents, afloat, and new at 27 a 29 cents. No 
sales of Barley or Malt. 


NDERTAKING. —WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 
West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 
Rererences—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE.—This 

delightful retreat is situated on a spur of the 

Blue Mountains, overlooking the town of Strouds- 

burg, Pennsylvania, three miles from the Delaware 

Water Gup. The house has the conveniences of hot 

and cold water, stabling, &c. Board from $5 to $6 a 
week. Address 

CHARLES FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 


Conveyances are always to be procured at Strouds-' 


burg Station, to and from the Boarding House. 
7th mo. 13. 


Huan, F HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
Hats, Frerch and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 

STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
order at short notice. 





Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., 
Amos J. MICHENER. Philada. 
4th mo. 6th, ly. 
| er BOARDING HOUSE at the Sea Shore 
Penn Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. This favorite 
establishment is situated on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue next below the Mansion House 
Terms moderate. Visitors should leave the cars at 
the Mansion House. SUSAN M. KNIGHT, 
Tmo. 6. Proprietress. 


JERSONS desiring to visit Atlantic City, can find 
pleasant accomodations at Cedar Cottage, on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, between the railroad and beach. 
Terms, $8.00 per week. 
GEORGE CHANDLEE. 
ith mo. 6th. 





OTICE.—Several colored Boys from 10 to 13 years 

of age, ready to be apprenticed in the country. 

Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, 

in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to Rachel 

Wilson Moore, 313 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, or 

Passmore Williamson, S. W. corner of Arch and 
Seventh Streets. 6th mo. 22. 





\EORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

T location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th ot 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. 0. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleasant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as above. 

6th mo. 8. 


| HAVE just received a lot of Smatu PLam INDIA 
SILKS. Also, FRENCH, in Buivr, Buack, Brown, 
Green and Purpie. Tarlton Mustiin, Stiff and Sheer. 
BOOK MUSLINS, all prices. Book Mustin HDKFS, 
nice assortment. Cashmere, Barcelona, Sarsnet and 
Crape Shawls. Crape Lise, Cap Crape and Bobinett. 
50 doz. L. C. Hdkfs., at $1.50 per dozen. Nice assort- 
ment of Men and Boy’s Cloths, Cassimeres and Vest- 
ings. Hosiery and Gloves in great variety. Plain 
Hand-made Mitts—choice colors. Plain Silk Gloves 
imported for Friends. 

The above goods will be sold at the lowest market 
value, at JOHN H. STOKES, 

Philada, 5th mo. 6th—6t 702 Arch St. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge st. 
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